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Introduction 

Japanese education has received widespread attention in western 
industrialized countries and some nations have begun to use Japanese 
education as a model to reform their own systems. It is thought, however, that 
the high quality of Japanese educational practice and teachers' development 
that are so highly evaluated by the west vary considerably depending on the 
educational setting. As a result of doing a PhD within the School of Education 
and Human Development at Nagoya University, I was able to gain insight into 
the conditions and issues within Japanese elementary schools classrooms. This 
was where I first came to know and understand the concept of improving 
teaching through jugyou kenkyuu (lesson study), b 

Moreover, as a result of doing research and practice related to 
classrooms, I came to understand the various kinds of methods for improving 
teaching and teachers' professional development. In this setting I become 
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acquainted with Mr. Ishikawa, a teacher in the Nagoya City municipal Komeno 
Elementary School, and as part of researching School-Based In-Service Teacher 
Training (SB-INSTT); I began to investigate the topic of the SB-INSTT in Japan 
and its focus upon enriching the teaching and learning process through 
improving the quality of teacher decision-making (Sarkar Arani, 1999a). 

Elere, the research objective was to empirically investigate the effect that 
SB-INSTT had upon the quality of educational practice and teacher professional 
development. In particular, attention was placed upon clarifying the 
relationship between teacher professional development, teaching quality and 
the improvement of classroom practice. In order to do this observations were 
taken from the classroom practice of teachers to see how their decision-making 
modified as a result of SB-INSTT, and how the quality of their teaching 
improved. The results of a survey on the teacher decision-making process 
highlighted, in particular, the post-lesson reflections of teachers. The research 
also explored how teachers learn from SB-INSTT in which there is post-lesson 
reflection, and also what quality improvements were made in collaborative 
classroom activities and practice. 

In Iran fundamental educational reform is scheduled to take place in the 
future, and as an Iranian educational researcher, I have a national responsibility 
for the reform of INSTT. The proportion of youth, as a percentage of the total 
population of Iran, is high, 33% are school-age students. For this reason a large 
number of teachers are necessary. However, in many cases teachers only have a 
high school education, and there is a need for classroom instruction and 
learning based upon sound educational practice. Therefore, in Iran improving 
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the quality of teachers through professional development has become a 
pressing concern. Of course in Iran, there are several of types of INSTT but 
there are few examples of the type of SB-INSTT that takes place in Japan. 

Hence, it may be said that research on INSTT in Japan may provide a new 
approach to teacher professional development in Iran. Indeed, there is much 
international interest in topics related to the improvement of educational 
practice and teacher quality. 

I clarify in this chapter what Iran can learn from Japan's experience of 
jugyou kenkyuu, and what we can apply to the Iranian educational context. The 
chapter also discusses the process, progress and challenges of incorporating 
jugyou kenkyuu into Iranian teacher training. I examine how Iranian teachers 
and school administrators incorporate the essence of jugyou kenkyuu as a 
shared professional culture that requires teachers to engage in a cycle of 
questioning, planning, reflecting, acting, observing, reflecting and re-planning. 

The Implementation of jugyou kenkyuu in Iranian Schools 

1) The Creation of a Space in the Ministry of Education 

The Organization for Research and Educational Planning, a section of 
the Iranian Ministry of Education, has been utilizing the jugyou kenkyuu model 
that I adapted for their School Enrichment Project. This project began in April 
2000, and has included such programs as "teacher training"; "curriculum 
development"; "school improvement"; "raising the leadership ability of 
principles" and "reforming teachers and community relationships." I 
proposed and implemented the Project as a model for Iranian teacher quality 
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improvement based on research conducted in Japan. Since my doctoral 
dissertation was based on research in mathematics teaching at the elementary 
school level, these experiences were drawn upon to introduce jugyou kenkyuu 
into Iran for the first time. 

It was coincidental that within this project, a jugyou kenkyuu program 
was being conducted. Two model elementary schools in each of Tehran's 
nineteen districts were chosen for implementation of the project. The reason 
why two schools per district were chosen was because after the Islamic 
Revolution took place in 1979, all public schools from the elementary level were 
separated by sex, and so for this study, one boys' school and one girls' school in 
each district were selected. All the schools were national schools and were 
selected by the Tehran Educational Board to participate in a school enrichment 
project. The model schools were later expanded to include junior high schools. 

Since the Iran-Iraq war in 1980, the population of Iran has grown 
substantially and now, approximately half of the country's sixty-five million 
people are of school-age. Currently, there are population controls measures in 
place. Until relatively recently there had been a constant shortage of schools 
and teachers. Because of this the Ministry of Education established a system in 
which anyone with a high school diploma could become a teacher, if they 
underwent two years of training. For that reason, most teachers, especially at 
the elementary school level, have not graduated from university. Also, since in 
Iran men who work thirty years, and women who work for twenty years are 
eligible for retirement, some women, who having become teachers at eighteen 
upon graduating high school, are able to retire at the age of thirty-eight. This is 
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why there are currently few teachers who could be called "veteran teachers" at 
Iranian schools and this is considered to be one of the main problems affecting 
teacher quality. 

As a result of this situation school teachers in Iranian society are not 
highly valued and there are many who chose to become teachers because of a 
lack of other alternatives. The current situation is also related to a decline in 
teacher motivation for making efforts toward improving their own educational 
skills and knowledge. 

2) The Establishment of Cooperation between Principal, Teachers, and Parents 

From my experience, building a better school must start with improving 
relationships with students' parents. Given the nature of schools and teachers it 
is very difficult to create a better school without changing parental expectations. 
With this in mind when we conducted the project in Tehran, it allowed an 
opportunity to talk with the parents. This was significant because it is essential 
that both parents and teachers change their attitudes toward school. As a result 
of these talks principals and teachers from various schools developed their 
plans. Parents, as a result of their participation, became more interested in 
making the school more effective for their students and began to cooperate with 
principals and teachers. Using this opportunity, jugyou kenkyuu was 
introduced as a model from which something could be learned. Also, many 
teachers and parents contributed their impressions, criticism, thoughts, 
objectives and ways of thinking. In this way a concrete model of jugyou 
kenkyuu, which includes parental participation, was introduced. 
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In Iran, even if there is an opportunity for teachers to gather for a 
discussion, everybody tends to talk continuously about various topics and most 
people do not listen to each other. However, during my visit they were told that 
"if you have something to say to the principal, everybody has three minutes," 
and then all participants cooperated in taking part in the discussion. The school 
principal stated "I have been school principal for five years, but what I have 
learned in this one hour has been invaluable. I am thankful that this model was 
introduced to us." Until then the teachers had never been able to say what 
they wanted to the principal. This point represented the beginning of teachers' 
thinking about collaborative research. 

At the second general meeting a discussion took place in the teachers' 
study group on the objectives, process and methods of jugyou kenkyuuu, and a 
detailed review of the jugyou kenkyuu technique was clarified, based on the 
case study research analysis of the Japanese mathematics class. For example, 
explanations were given for lesson planning methods; techniques for classroom 
observation; class recording; methods of gathering data; and the role, purpose 
and use of audio and visual tools in the classroom. In addition, based on 
contributions from the participants, there were also explanations of the role of 
each teacher in the classroom, lesson analysis (analytical perspective, division of 
the parts of the lesson process), methods of holding meetings for reflection and 
review, school and teachers' documents and the use of lesson materials and 
students' impressions. There was then a discussion of what was needed to 
prepare the implementation of jugyou kenkyuu at each class level, what items 
should receive the most attention in the first jugyou kenkyuu session and how 
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teachers could use what they learned in their reflection meetings in planning for 
their next lessons. This was all conducted in the format of a workshop. 

The teachers expressed in interest in implementing a practical 
application of jugyou kenkyuu and they conveyed what they had learned to 
teachers in other schools, the school boards, education boards and to students' 
parents in particular. It is apparent that since 2003 a considerable number of 
parents have begun to visit elementary schools. 

At the third general meeting some practical advice was given to 
teachers for conducting jugyou kenkyuu for the first time in the context of 
Iranian school culture and society. The most important features of jugyou 
kenkyuu are collaborative planning, doing and reflecting. This approach 
requires a friendly and cooperatively environment at school. Even though 
jugyou kenkyuu is for collaborative occupational development it reflects the 
culture in which it is carried out. It is very important to fully understand that 
jugyou kenkyuu is a cultural pathway to improving teaching. According to 
Stigler and Hiebert teaching is a cultural activity and is a complex system, 
they emphasize that "The scripts for teaching in each country appear to rest on 
a relatively small and tacit set of core beliefs about the nature of the subject, 
about how students learn, and about the role that a teacher should play in the 
classroom" (1999:87). For effective jugyou kenkyuu to take place it is necessary 
to create a cooperative occupational culture through collaborative participation. 
We need to carefully and slowly construct a culture in which teachers can come 
together in a non-intimidating atmosphere (Watanabe, 2002). 
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Cooperative discussion and ideas are necessary for the planning of clear 
jugyou kenkyuu objectives. Discussions are held over what is most important 
for the learning and research process. Objectives place emphasis upon research 
problems to be discussed by the group. In this way teachers can have sufficient 
time to reach meaningful outcomes and to gather insight. The most important 
goals of jugyou kenkyuu are the enrichment of classroom practices, teachers' 
professional development and the creation of a school environment for effective 
learning. These issues are discussed extensively in the all-faculty meetings of 
Japanese schools in which SB-INSTT, including jugyou kenkyuu, is decided for 
the year. 

The jugyou kenkyuu process conducted in Japan predicts the thinking 
and the learning activities of students. Jugyou kenkyuu requires that teachers 
carefully consider such factors as students' characteristics, responses, 
self-learning, participation, and group activities. Students study the learning 
objectives, and consequently, objectives for improving teaching are linked to 
the improvement of student learning. We must keep in mind that improvement 
in student's learning in schools is closely linked to teacher professional 
development (Darling-Hammond, 1998; Sarkar Arani, 1998). 

Teachers choose appropriate lessons based on group expectations and 
objectives. If group objectives differ widely from the actual jugyou kenkyuu, 
this could be troublesome when the time comes for setting up the next jugyou 
kenkyuu. It is necessary to carefully select appropriate lesson plans and subject 
matter and to obtain teachers' cooperation and support at the meeting to review 
lesson plans and teaching. In case of Mr. Ishikawa, he taught the lesson plan 




over the course of two lessons - one lesson was in a typical classroom, the 
second lesson took place in a science laboratory. 

A report that includes reflections on teaching is necessary for applying 
unified, clear and appropriate formats, guidelines and rules at the planning 
stage. Such guidelines include, for example: 

• the kind of lesson plan; 

• the teaching materials and the role of textbooks; 

• the teaching methods used; 

• the observational skills necessary; 

• the detailed role of participants; 

• the method for evaluating the teaching-learning process; 

• the method of recording classroom activities (ethnographic notes, 
tape-record, video record); 

• the method of writing a manuscript of all classroom activities transcribed 
from recorded data; 

• a discussion of the most important points and classroom activities at the 
feedback sessions; 

• the method of reporting, learning from, and using teachers' opinions 
about jugyou kenkyuu in the next lesson (Fernadez and Chokshi, 2002). 

How can video or cassette recorders be used to record classroom activities? 
In jugyou kenkyuu materials appropriate to the class are chosen. An 
appropriate time is chosen for all involved to create plans outlining how they 
will participate in jugyou kenkyuu. In the planning session teachers decide how 
classroom activities are recorded and who should be responsible for this. 

Recently research on jugyou kenkyuu at Nagoya University has 
emphasized observation skills and fieldnotes for recording classroom activities. 
The main reason is because when teachers are using tape and video recorders 
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they feel that have nothing to do because the machines are recording 
everything. The Nagoya University research group asked schoolteachers to 
observe classroom activities and write ethnographic notes. The research group 
has a collaborative project with the Tokai City Board of Education in Aichi 
Prefecture to develop an ethnographic approach that effectively observes, 
records, analyzes and reports jugyou kenkyuu. In a case study of Fukishima 
Junior High School in Tokai City, the contents of the jugyou kenkyuu process 
were recorded and analyzed. The researchers examined records and transcript 
data and compared teachers' shorthand and ethnographic notes focusing on 
their discussions at reflection meetings. The research group found that teachers 
created a number of new strategies for changing teaching styles, understanding 
students and for designing learning materials (Hibi & Matoba, 2004). 

The limits and the possibilities of jugyou kenkyuu are predicted by 
school conditions, facilities, quality levels, teacher specialties, the number of 
students, the relationship with the community, teachers' quality and class 
standards. Moreover, national and private schools in Japan have their own way 
of delivering jugyou kenkyuu and this model of improving teaching is more 
popular in elementary schools level than it is in junior and senior high schools. 

Jugyou kenkyuu can be initiated after transferring the positive aspects 
of cooperative activities from previous school improvement programs. There is 
no need to insist on new approaches, rules, or guidelines. There is, however, the 
need to pay attention to mutual learning by engaging cooperatively in activities 
related to the teaching and learning process. Supporting one another and 
finding the positive aspects of new programs is important for jugyou kenkyuu. 
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A number of teachers think that they should comment at length 
regarding every aspect of the jugyou kenkyuu process, but it is more important 
to narrow the focus, and share opportunities to make comments with other 
teachers. Data that is precise and detailed provides a more fruitful discussion 
for all participants. Through jugyou kenkyuu all teachers actively participate 
and share their experiences. 

Jugyou kenkyuu can be thought of as a means of action research. 
Therefore, there is a demand for meaningful and influential case studies. There 
is a need for experiences concerning improvements in teaching methods, more 
effective methods of curriculum development, and the expansion of classroom 
activities. The School Enrichment Project has provided an opportunity to report 
the evaluation findings of jugyou kenkyuu in practice; what is now needed is 
the creation of an environment for learning from other experienced individuals 
in cooperative research activities. The Project also reports problems involved 
with the importation of jugyou kenkyuu into different countries that have 
diverse school cultures. 

3) The Implementation of Jugyou kenkyuu in Practice 

Jugyou kenkyuu was adapted for use in Iranian schools where 
collaborative learning and cooperative research activities have been lacking. 
Iranian teachers who have just started to implement jugyou kenkyuu have not 
had the opportunity to work with Japanese educators. As a practitioner of 
jugyou kenkyuu I have published research reports, papers and a handbook on 
Japanese jugyou kenkyuu which can be used to adopt these methods them to 
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educational circumstances in Iran. I also translated The Teaching Gap which 
Iranian teachers took special interest in reading. This book, written by Stigler 
and Hiebert, was the first to introduce jugyou kenkyuu into the United States 
educational context as an alternative approach for enriching classroom 
activities. 

As a result of my introduction of jugyou kenkyuu into the Iranian 
education context a new perspective could be gained in the area of teachers' 
professional development in theory and practice. Iranian teachers are learning 
for the first time during jugyou kenkyuu how they may learn from their 
classroom and collaborative activities. They recognized that, especially through 
self-reflection and group-reflection on their practices, they are able to learn 
more from each other. 

As a part of the School Enrichment Project a group of academic advisors 
was formed consisting of veteran teachers. They gave advice, engaged in 
activities with teachers, and thought about the best way to effectively 
implement jugyou kenkyuu in Iran. I gave workshops on several occasions to 
this group who had the important function of developing a shared culture for 
collaborative activities and to cooperate together on classroom activities. 

There are future plans to report the case study findings and also to 
conduct an in-depth study on the adoption of jugyou kenkyuu from Japan to 
Iran. Iranian teachers, through jugyou kenkyuu, understood for the first time 
that there were ways of learning from classrooms and cooperative activities. 
They became aware that they could learn more from each other through 
methods that were both in-depth and effective. Teachers expressed great 
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interest in both individual and group evaluations. After experiencing jugyou 
kenkyuu, one teacher told me: 

This model of research and training on teaching has been very 
helpful. I could receive immediate benefits from participation in 
jugyou kenkyuu because it focuses on our daily activities as a 
teacher, and real practice in classroom as teaching. We are able learn 
much more from research we do at our school than from 
presentations by university researchers (from teacher interview, 

April 2001). 

A senior supervisor of teachers made the following comment to the other 
teachers regarding his participation in the jugyou kenkyuu workshop: 

In the past, we never seriously thought that we could benefit from 
learning from each other in school, or through observing teaching and 
learning inside the classroom. Perhaps we just felt shy about the idea 
that we could learn from one another. Also, we probably need to brush 
up on our understanding of research methods and process. Jugyou 
kenkyuu can help us to create a more effective cultural environment 
for collaborative research activities which would greatly enhance 
professional development (from teacher interview, May 2001). 

Additionally, after the jugyou kenkyuu session, a young teacher wrote 
for her supervisor: 

I have always thought that in the teaching of mathematics, what was 
most important was for us to emphasize comprehension of the 
correct answer and the formula. We are pressed for time in the 
classroom and never have enough time to cover everything. Our 
culture of mathematics teaching places more emphasis on student 
achievement and the results of weekly, monthly, and quarterly tests 
in school. However, through the lesson planning meeting, class 
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observation and reflection sessions, I understood that we needed to 
place more emphasis first on understanding the problem and the 
process of problem solving which are very important. The jugyou 
kenkyuu model enabled us to learn about the learning process of 
each student (from teacher interview, October 2002). 

I examined how Iranian teachers and administrators at an elementary school in 
Tehran incorporated jugyou kenkyuu into their work. A teacher who taught 
several lessons for jugyou kenkyuu reflected: 

I was shocked to teach in front of all my colleagues for first time. It 
was a very difficult and troubling task for me. For the first 10 
minutes I forgot our lesson plan and I wasted classroom time. After 
class, when I watched the lesson's videotape, I was worried about the 
discussion meeting and being criticized by other teachers. It was 
hard for me to participate in the reflection meeting on the lesson, but 
I soon realized that this would not be the last discussion meeting, 
and that I would also have the chance to reflect on other teachers' 
work. Still, this was first time for me to learn from my mistakes and 
from my colleagues. They helped me a lot and I learned so much 
about my practice. I found a very effective way to learn at school. As 
a teacher who has more than twenty years experience, I personally 
felt that school is not only a place for teaching but also a place for 
learning(taken from fieldnotes of a teacher in Taghwa Elementary 
School in Tehran, November 2001). 

I recorded a lesson of a veteran teacher doing jugyou kenkyuu. After the 
lesson I told the teacher that she had said certain things during the class, she 
responded "I don't remember saying that", so she was surprised when she later 
heard the tape recording of herself. In this way, even for veteran teachers, 
jugyou kenkyuu can promote new ways to reflect and become aware of one's 
own teaching. These teachers were able to discuss the lesson plans 
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collaboratively and could enjoy their teaching and learning together. As a result 
of everybody's cooperation, including the principal, teachers were able to 
support the teaching of other teachers and upon reflection concluded that 
jugyou kenkyuu had merit for them. 

We will need more time to evaluate all our activities over the past two 
years, but according to the reports of many teachers, jugyou kenkyuu played an 
effective role in improving the teaching-learning process. The teachers said that 
they were very interested in what they had learned about teaching and that 
they discovered many valuable ideas in their environment for improving school 
education. However, it is too early to claim that jugyou kenkyuu could be 
successful in all Iranian schools. We need the cooperation and support of many 
more Japanese educators and educational researchers, as well as funding, to 
help with adapting jugyou kenkyuu into a radically different educational 
system. Presently, in Iran, there is increasing interest in children's education, 
particularly in urban areas. Therefore, the mutual improvement of teachers, 
along with efforts for raising the status of teachers in society is expected to have 
a positive impact on the Iranian educational system as a whole. 

The Challenges of Implementation "jugyou kenkyuu" in an Iran Education 
Setting 

1) From a Cultural Education and Systematic Knowledge Perspective 

The Japanese model of jugyou kenkyuu faces several challenges in its 
application to Iranian education. Challenges in the educational system, cultural 
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issues and other societal and economic problems can be foreseen. However, in 
my view we can make the following points. 



• In order for Iranian teachers to utilize the jugyou kenkyuu model it is 
necessary for them to have basic educational knowledge, as well as 
essential fundamentals in the educational process, or in other words 
systematic knowledge of teaching and learning. As mentioned earlier, 
this is necessary because many teachers in Iran do not attend higher 
education. 

• Iranian teachers must learn collaborative skills in order to carry out 
interactive decision-making at the school. They also need to understand 
the importance of the decision-making process as well as the significant 
role democracy plays in school educational activities. 

• Iranian teachers and educational administrators must develop their 
understanding and attitudes toward improving teacher quality. 
Improving the quality of teaching should not be limited to raising the 
teaching and learning skills of individual teachers. Emphasis should be 
placed on collaborative workings within a group (Smyth, 1995; Lewis, 
2002b). 

• Iranian teachers do not have much freedom or authority to develop their 
own ideas within their educational practice. Teachers also do not have 
much authority for shared decision-making regarding school 
management or in developing curriculum. In short, teachers in Iran have 
not been able to engage in many collaborative activities. 

• The age composition of young students is extremely varied, there is 
fierce competition in the entrance exams due to relatively few higher 
education opportunities, and these factors have a large impact on teacher 
training and the educational demands of parents. This results in 
differences of opinion regarding high school education, quality 
improvements, and the importance of entrance examinations. 

• Compared with Japan, the Iranian educational system and school 
education puts more emphasis on individual capacity in regard to the 
issue of quality improvement. Educational practice in Iran must be 
directed toward a more cooperative learning system that includes 
mutual learning and team teaching. 
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• There are differences in school culture between Japan and Iran. Iranian 
educational planners need to reexamine how to narrow the gap between 
theory and practice, and how to create a democratic environment at 
school and for human relationships. 

It was my intention that an examination of jugyou kenkyuu in Japan 
might have some application to the improvement of Iranian educational 
practice, and that it might reveal a new approach for raising the quality of 
teachers and improving teaching in Iran. Methods of improving Japanese 
educational practice can reveal new perspectives concerning teacher quality 
enhancement for Iranian policy makers, administrators, researchers and 
teachers. 

The following thoughts concerning school-based research are often 
expressed not only by teachers in Iran, but those throughout the developed 
world: that it takes too much time; the research methods are not well 
understood; collaborative research with other teachers is impossible because of 
confusion at the school; research should be done at universities (Fueyo and 
Koorland, 1997: 341). 

In my opinion collaborative school-based jugyou kenkyuu may serve as 
an effective solution to the tendencies described above. This is because, in 
jugyou kenkyuu, teachers who have different qualitative and quantitative 
experiences gather closely together to do work which is helpful for teachers 
having few pedagogical skills. In addition, such collaborative efforts will 
enhance the teachers' general knowledge of supplementary skills and their 
ability to collaborative professionally. Moreover, jugyou kenkyuu results in 
improving various skills of teachers as both practitioners and researchers. 
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2) From Professional Knowledge and Practice Perspective 



A large number of school teachers in Iran have not studied education in 
university and since they have never engaged in teacher training for which they 
earn credit, they welcome this type of jugyou kenkyuu. From my own 
observations, jugyou kenkyuu receives higher praise from women than from 
men, from smaller schools rather than larger ones, from private schools rather 
than public schools and from younger teachers than it would from veterans. 

However, as this model has just begun it is still at a trial and error stage. 
Teachers whose classrooms and teaching have never been recorded before have 
resisted being recorded. Also, some teachers have said that they do not know 
how and what they should discuss for improving each others' teaching in the 
reflective meetings. The possibility of jugyou kenkyuu becoming merely a 
personal attack must be avoided but the problem still remains that teachers do 
not know how to engage in constructive discussion. Furthermore, Iranian 
teachers have never had the experience of observing lessons and if people other 
than the teacher enter during lessons the class may fall apart because students 
become excited and in the event that video recording is done students are more 
likely to pay attention to the video than to the lesson. Such problems need to be 
addressed in our future accumulated experiences with jugyou kenkyuu. 

In the implementation process of jugyou kenkyuu into Iran's education 
context there are many challenges for teachers, schools, Iranian educational 
researchers, boards of education, and the Ministry of Education. Some of these 
challenges are described below. 
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1) Since teachers' social status differs significantly between Iran and 
Japan, many Iranian teachers stated that the jugyou kenkyuu process is a model 
that is more suited to Japan. In Iran, within a poor economic situation for 
teachers, the problem arises of raising the necessary funds for daily life and for 
education. We do not have time in Iran for the Japanese methods of teacher 
professional development and we are hoping for training which results in a 
diploma or significant certification, better employment, salary increase and an 
improved economic situation. One teacher said to me "we have another job and 
no time to stay in school after class. We do not have time for jugyou kenkyuu, 
and have our own way of doing things in Iran. We have been teaching for a 
long time and nobody has asked us to improve our teaching style". 

2) Teachers have a hard time forgetting that the examination of teaching 
practice is not the same as examining teachers. Subsequently, in a school culture 
in which teachers place more emphasis on teaching than they do on learning, 
rather than observing, listening to others, or thinking deeply, teachers prefer to 
speak critically about the merits of other teachers' lessons. This is another 
cultural challenge for the process of Iranian jugyou kenkyuu. In such conditions 
teachers are so anxious over their behavior and decision-making in the 
classroom, that they are not very concerned with the fundamental problem for 
discussion but would rather teach the "perfect lesson." The problem develops 
where teachers forget that they are not just teachers, but must also often 
examine their own teaching process. Rather than focusing on judging other 
teachers they should focus on the examining themselves. American scholars 
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also report the same challenges with the importation of jugyou kenkyuu 
(Chokshi and Fernandez, 2004). 

3) School administrators worry about student achievement based on 
test scores, particularly in mathematics and the science subjects. They want 
immediate results. There were several administrators concerned with the 
teacher and student time spent on the process of jugyou kenkyuu. They 
sometimes told me with skepticism "Can jugyou kenkyuu really help to 
improve our school education?" Their situation and responsibilities 
encouraged their preference for tradition over accepting a new challenge. 
Moreover, one administrator expressed more interest in new ways of trying to 
raise student achievement based on standard achievement scores rather than on 
teacher development. 

4) Educational researchers at Iranian universities, including my own 
colleagues, have usually emphasized the insufficient knowledge of teachers. 
Most of these scholars have graduated from American and other Western 
universities where they have learned this idea. Their interest lies in quantitative 
research methods rather than more qualitative approaches. They prefer to use a 
statistical analysis approach and in their minds a scientific research paper is one 
that analyzes and reports data statistically. Several of my colleagues in Iran 
have told me "teachers are not equipped with enough educational knowledge 
to carry out research on teaching. Because of this, they are unable to engage in 
collaborative activities which are part of the jugyou kenkyuu process, such as 
planning lesson, sharing experience and discussion on the lesson." They think 
that if teachers have spare time, they should be doing in-depth investigations 
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into their subject matter, teaching methods, and improving educational 
knowledge. One professor asked me emphatically "Isn't the most important 
thing for a teacher to have a model to develop their systematic knowledge on 
teaching?" I responded, "That's correct. Jugyou kenkyuu is an effective 
opportunity for teachers to learn about knowledge of teaching, to develop their 
professional skills and to improve teaching in school." 

5) School principals are constantly wringing their hands over school 
trends, social problems, and the feelings of teachers. This situation is largely a 
result of the low social status held by teachers in Iran. I am always being asked 
by them "What will happen if a teacher leaves their class to go and observe 
another class? Who controls the students? We don't have enough facilities for 
students. That's why we cannot allow teachers to leave their classrooms." 

School principals are worried that jugyou kenkyuu will have a negative 
influence on the entire school, and on teacher's feelings. They are against 
conducting school-based research and, in particular the adoption of jugyou 
kenkyuu. This is because they believe it will make teachers uncomfortable at 
school and in their classrooms. Factors that make teachers anxious arise while 
conducting jugyou kenkyuu, and this becomes a big challenge for 
administrators and school board members. Furthermore, reports and data from 
jugyou kenkyuu regarding other schools and school boards may cause school 
administrators to become too overly sensitive about jugyou kenkyuu. 

6) Increasing globalization and information technology based on a 
knowledge economy and socio-economic changes are rapidly changing the 
goals, policies, curricula, content and methods of education. The need to 
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differentiate and to re-think education and learning, both within and outside 
the school system, has been gaining increased attention among education 
researchers, policy-makers and practitioners. In Japan a number of diverse 
educational reforms are underway because of research appropriate for a global 
information society. In Iran many educational challenges exist at the national 
and regional levels. We must also take under consideration global educational 
challenges. We are being confronted with various educational challenges 
including information technologies, educational reforms for the 21st century, 
democratic and human rights, decentralization of the educational system, an 
integrated and interdisciplinary curriculum, an emphasis on scientific thinking, 
the leadership and quality of schools, and the development of human resources 
and life skills. 

The Iranian Ministry of Education is presently taking under careful 
consideration these challenges. In these circumstances jugyou kenkyuu is 
likely to be seen as easy to learn but difficult to adequately master. Jugyou 
kenkyuu is a very effective and appealing model, but there are many things that 
need to be done in teacher training to improve schools. Jugyou kenkyuu can be 
considered a cultural movement in Japanese schools and as such it will take 
time to effectively implement it in Iranian schools where teachers feel pressed 
for time. Behind this sentiment is the strong interest Iran currently has in 
information technology, school facilities and hardware which will bring about 
quick results. 
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Conclusion 



The raising of the quality of teachers through SB-INSTT is a pressing 
issue for Iran. Of course, even in Iran, there are many kinds of INSTT 
programs being held. However, there are few examples of the SB-INSTT and 
jugyou kenkyuu that is done in Japan. In my opinion the adoption of jugyou 
kenkyuu as SB-INSTT can add a new approach to teacher training in Iran. 
However, there are many issues that require consideration when utilizing this 
type of training in various countries. For example, there are differences in 
teacher quality, educational systems, school culture, teaching style and social 
backgrounds of countries. I do not think it is possible to adopt the Japanese 
model of SB-INSTT, especially jugyou kenkyuu without making some 
adjustments. It is essential to carefully consider what parts are to be adopted 
and in what format. Empirical research is necessary to carry this out. 

Furthermore, we may foresee some challenges when conducting such 
research. A relationship of trust between teachers and researchers is an 
extremely important factor in the methods used for doing research in Japanese 
schools. Communication between the researcher and the teacher heavily 
influences teachers' answers to the researcher's questions, especially during 
interviews with teachers discussing decision-making and self-reflection. I was 
thankfully able to gain the cooperation of teachers and able to have such 
relationships in the research I conducted in Japan. However, it is still a problem 
and a challenge to accomplish this in the Iranian educational context. Even 
more than in the case of Japan, we can foresee differences in academic 
backgrounds contributing to poor communication between Iranian teachers and 
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researchers. Also, the practice of teachers viewing each other's lessons is not 
very common. In fact, this is a universal issue in most countries and is not 
unique to Iran (Fernandez, et. al., 2003). Given these circumstances it is 
necessary to further examine how to carry out subsequent research. 

Nevertheless, it is the opinion of many international researchers that 
excellent teachers in the 21st century "will be those who work together to infuse 
the best ideas into standard practice" (Stigler and Hiebert, 1999:179). Moreover, 
it is very important to develop a school culture that contributes to an effective 
environment for teachers to learn from each other and to continually improve 
teaching practice. 

Jugyou kenkyuu represents an alternative approach to improve the 
teaching and learning process for teachers' professional development. 
Specifically, jugyou kenkyuu is based on a long-term continuous improvement 
model and focuses on student learning, teaching improvement, and 
collaborative activities. I believe that teachers throughout the world would 
respond positively to this kind of career professional development model. 

To successfully transfer jugyou kenkyuu to other countries it is 
necessary to develop a culture conducive to collaborative activities, to write 
detailed instructional plans, to anticipate students' thinking, to learn how to 
observe classroom activities, and to give teachers a central role in developing 
these practices. Jugyou kenkyuu, is essentially a cultural activity that focuses on 
teacher-directed learning and classroom-based professional development 
(Lewis, et. al., 2004; Chokshi and Fernandez, 2004; Watanabe, 2002, Sarkar 
Arani, 1999a). 
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By analyzing fieldnotes, interviews, manuscripts, classroom discourses 
and other data I found that interpretations of classroom practice provided the 
best outcome of jugyou kenkyuu process in Iranian schools. Teachers learned 
how to learn from each other, to share experiences and to reflect on their work 
through jugyou kenkyuu. They reflected on jugyou kenkyuu as a shared 
professional culture that requires teachers to engage in a cycle of questioning, 
planning, reflecting, acting, observing, reflecting, revising, and often 
questioning future lesson plan. Kemmis and McTaggert (1988) have defended 
this quality circle as critical action research (Levin and Rock, 2003). 

School boards in Iran also viewed jugyou kenkyuu as an alternative 
approach for the improvement of classroom teaching and as a model of action 
research. Collaborative research in the teaching-learning process and shared 
professional culture are seen to contribute the most to the implementation of 
jugyou kenkyuu in the Iran educational context. Lastly, this study has 
contributed to current methods of adapting and implementing Japanese jugyou 
kenkyuu by providing further support for the improvement of the teaching 
environment through the promotion of shared experiences, collaborative work 
and continuous improvement and reflection. 
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Note 



1) Jugyou Kenkyu is a collaborative research on teaching-learning process. The 
Nagoya University research group translates it as collaborative research on 
classroom activities and the United States scholars enlighten it "Lesson 
Study". 
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